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an inheritance whose aspect was by no means alto-
gether pleasing to the English mind.

The easiest solution of the difficulty was to let
things take their course. Let seaboard popula-
tions spread at will over the new lands; let them
carry on trade in their own way, and make what-
ever arrangements with the native tribes they de-
sire. Colonies such as Virginia and New York,
which had extensive western claims, would have
been glad to see this plan adopted. Strong objec-
tions, however, were raised. Colonies which had
no western claims feared the effects of the advan-
tages which their more fortunate neighbors would
enjoy. Men who had invested heavily in lands
lying west of the mountains felt that their returns
would be diminished and delayed if the back coun-
try were thrown open to settlers. Some people
thought that the Indians had a moral right to pro-
tection against wholesale white invasion of their
hunting-grounds, and many considered it expedi-
ent, at all events, to offer such protection.

After all, however, it was the King and his min-
isters who had it in their power to settle the ques-
tion; and from their point of view it was desirable
to keep the western territories as much as possi-
ble apart from the older colonies, and to regulate.